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Miss Cromwell's Poems 

miss cromwell's poems 

Poems, by Gladys Cromwell. Macmillan Co. 

These poems have the austerity of sculpture — they are 
severely cut in marble. In them the zeal and beauty of 
an impassioned life is composed and patterned and held in 
level planes, even as in a firm and tautly designed bas-relief. 
There is no facility, no light playing with the emotion; it 
must be strong and deep enough to endure thought, and to 
command hard, reluctant materials. 

Thus the poems are tense and sure. Making no display 
of rapture, they are yet sensitive to every wind of joy that 
blows through the walled garden of a sheltered life; without 
parade of suffering, they yet express that tragedy of inade- 
quacy which haunted this woman's mind and caused her too 
early death. We have in these expressive poems the confes- 
sion of inexpressiveness. Here is avowal — a fine generous 
gift of the spirit — from one who, in the common barter of 
human intercourse, could not give herself away. She says: 

A bond 
Of thought subdues me: rather am I fond 
Of quietness, of safeties which enthrall; 
Of self-enshrining ioneliness. I fail 
To make the gesture Life awaits. 

It is a commoner tragedy, and a sadder one, than the world, 

preoccupied with louder cries, more dramatic confessions, 

can stop to realize. This "failure to make the gesture" is 

the special danger of sensitive and protected souls, to whom 

leisure brings not fulfilment but a baffling incompleteness, 

not companionship but solitude: 

[105] 



POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 



Unto what mould 
Of wonted pain roust you comply? 
Oh, tell me, are you bound as. I 
With links of your own failure ? 



Again: 



I lose the whole in shreds ; 

The sombre days unroll 

And I must spend my dole 

Of time untwisting ravelled threads. 

Or this, from The Quest: 

So you think I've been filled, to be sure? 
And you've never guessed how poor 

My leisured safety is! 
How I slake my thirst with song 
To urge and lure me along; 

How I look for your melodies! 

Piteously heroic was the effort of these twin sisters to 
escape from their walled garden and minister to a world at 
war. They did it, but the contrast was too cataclysmic, and 
their ministration too feeble against the immense catastrophe. 
In that bloody chaos when everybody failed, their own sense 
of failure became a personal reproach, deepening into an 
abysmal despair, which crushed them like rose-petals under 
the weight of the world's agony. If their health had not 
wavered, the experience might have enriched and illumined 
their hitherto cloistered lives. But they worked too hard 
and too long ; the strain was too severe. 

Miss Cromwell's later poems show such an advance over 
her youthful book, The Gates of Utterance, that one must 
grieve the more over her untimely death. She had from 
the first an artist's feeling for form, but as her Kfe matured 
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Miss CromwelYs Poems 

her touch gained in precision and her art in shapeliness. The 
title of one of her finest poems, Folded Power, is descriptive 
of her art, and her mind as well: one feels concentrated 
power in her, power not wild but controlled, not fitful but 
firm, not chaotic but "fplded" into formal beauty. The 
sonnet Experience presents a kind of spiritual exaltation hith- 
erto associated with masculine rather than feminine sages: 

There is no need for you to cheer or nerve 

My spirit forward; for the days advise, 

The years have counselled me. I recognize 
No change from joy to sadness. I observe 
No variation. Like the simple curve 

Earth follows, meeting spring and winter skies, 

My life is one experience, implies 
Continuous truth. When it appears to swerve, 
To mount from sadness into joy, or sink 

To sadness with a wayward cruelty, 
'Tis only so to you who watch. You think 

That I must feel contrasting moods. You name 
Them joy and pain. You have not skill to see 

That where I stand all beauty is the same. 

Perhaps one may fitly end with this lofty poem, even 
though others in the book may have a more immediate appeal. 
Mr. Colum's brief introduction, and Miss Dunn's biograph- 
ical note, should both be commended for the unerring taste 
which guides their keen appreciation ; and the former's choice 
of the more beautiful poems, most of which our readers will 
remember, is hardly to be questioned. He says : 

There is exquisite achievement in _ The Mould, Folded Power, 
Autumn Communion, Star Song, Definition, Dominion, The Croon- 
ing Gift. These are fine lyrics indeed — indubitably among the 
best that have been written in our day. 

And unquestionably they will be remembered. H. M. 
[T07] 



